CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

1. General Information on Sre 

1. 1 Geographic Setting 

Sre is a Mountain Mon Khmer language spoken by a group 
of Montagnards inhabiting the South Vietnamese city of Di 
Linh and surrounding area. Di Linh, located in an upland 
plateau area forty-five miles inland from the sea, some forty 
miles southwest of Dalat and one hundred ten miles northeast 
of Saigon, is the capital of the Di Linh District in the 
Province of Lam Dong. 

The Sre are sornet 
[ ke'ho]). Usually., though, the term Koho is used when 
referring to the entire language (which has many dialects), 
while the term Sre is reserved for this particular dialect 
of Kotio. One reason, perhaps, that the two terms are some- 
times used interchangeably is that the Sre are considered 
the most advanced of the Kotio people, both commercially and 
agriculturally. (Unlike most of the other KoTio people, who 
have traditionally lived in sparsely settled mountain areas 
and gained their livelihood from hunting, fishing, and slash- 
and-burn agriculture, the Sre practice the more technologi- 
cally advanced wet rice farming; in fact, the word Sre means 
'(wet) rice field'.) 



1.2 Principal Dialects 

The principal dialec 

intelligible), together with estimated number of speakers 

and general geographic locations, are as follows: 

Estimated General 

Name Population Location 

Sre ['sre] 23,000 Di Linh area and 

eastward 

Ma ['mS:?] 40,000 From Quang Due to 

south of Bao Loc 

Cil ['ell] 14,000 Countryside around 

Dalat 

Lac [ ' \h: c] 3,000 Dalat 

Nop ['pc-rp] 6,000 Area southeast of 

Di Linh and on 
towards sea 

Riong ['rjbQ] 14,000 Area west of 

Lieng Khong 

For the past few years, the Vietnamese government has 

been pursuing the policy of removing Montagnards from their 

mountain habitats and resettling them in fortified hamlets 

along major transportation routes. The purpose of this 

policy is both to deny to the Viet Cong a ready source of 

labor and military recruits and to facilitate defense. One 

result of this policy is increased communication and contact 

among groups once fairly widely dispersed geographically. 

It may be that this forced intermingling of different dialect 

groups will eventually produce linguistic side effects, 

though what form they will take can not be guessed at the 

present time. 



1.3 Linguistic Affiliation 

Pinnow (1959:3), in a study which is primarily a 
comparative treatment of Kharia (a language of the Munda 
family in India), but which also attempts to fit Kharia 
broadly into the Aus troasiatic stock, places KoTto in what 
he calls the Chsma sub-group of Mon Khmer, along with Ma, 
Sop, and Chrau. Thomas (1966:197) proposes a slightly 
different classification. Since careful phonological studies 
of most of these languages do not exist at the present time, 
thus precluding the establishment of linguistic relationships 
on genetic grounds, his classification is based upon lexico- 
statistics. He divides the Mon Khmer languages of southern 
Vietnam into a northern group, which he calls Katuic, and a 
southern group, which he calls Bahnaric. The Bahnaric group 
is further divided into Bahnaran (north Bahnaric) and 
Stiengan (south Bahnaric). Ko'ho is placed in the Stiengan 
group, along with Stieng, Central Mnong, Biat, Mnong Ro'lo'm, 
Mnong Gar, Mnong Khwanh, and Chrau. As Thomas himself (1966: 
194) makes clear, though, this classification of the Mon 
Khmer languages of South Vietnam is provisional since lan- 
guage relationships "can only be established with certainty 
by a study of phoneme shifts and mergers, as their imprint 
is indelible, while lexical and syntactic features are more 
easily erased. ...So this study is perforce a lexico- 
statistical study, hence only tentative..." Thomas believes, 
however, that his suggested classification will not turn out 
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to be too far wrong, that "the main outlines [of Thomas' 
classification] will stand when phonological comparisons can 
be made." 

1.4 Previous Work on Sre 



The first important work dealing with Sre was a Sre- 
French dictionary, which was compiled by Jacques Dournes (a 
Catholic priest who worked among the Sre in the Di Linh 
area) and published in 1950. This was followed, in 1951, by 
the Lexique Polyglotte , compiled by Dournes and Gilbert 
Bochet. This was a dictionary which presented words synop- 
tically in four languages, KoTio (Sre), Vietnamese, French, 
and Ro'glai (an Austronesian language). 

In 1954, Smalley's article "Sre Phonemes and Syllables" 
was published. This article represents the first serious 
linguistic study of any portion of the Sre language. 

In 1963 Helen Evans and Peggy Bowen, of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance in Dalat, published their Ko'ho 
Language Course . In two volumes, this course introduces the 
beginner to the basic patterns of the language through the 
technique of dialogs and pattern drills. Comments on Sre 
grammar and phonology are interspersed throughout the text 
but no attempt is made to present an integrated, systematic 
analysis of the syntax. 

In 1967 the Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL) , in 
cooperation with the Ministry of Education of the government 
of South Vietnam and assisted financially by the U. S. 



Agency for International Development, inaugurated the 
Highlander Edu-cation Project, a project aimed at raising 
the educational level of the various Montagnard groups and 
thus facilitating their full participation in the socio- 
economic life of the country. The problem has been that 
the Montagnards, comprising some 1,000,000 of South Vietnam's 
15,000,000 people, are fragmented into small groups, speak 
mutually unintelligible languages, and are geographically 
scattered throughout the country. Moreover, only a very few 
can speak Vietnamese. Partly this is because the French 
Colonial Government discouraged them from doing so; and 
partly it is because Montagnard children experience great 
difficulty in suddenly shifting, without preparation, into 
a milieu where both the cultural norms and language of 
instruction are foreign to them. The drop-out rate of 
Montagnard children in Vietnamese schools has been exceed- 
ingly high, with only the most gifted and persistent able to 
get a primary school education. This combination of educa- 
tional and linguistic factors has not only blocked most 
Montagnard children from acquiring even primary school 
skills, it has effectively excluded them from meaningful 
participation in Vietnamese culture. 

In attempting to remedy this situation, the Highlander 
Education Project is concentrating, primarily, on getting 
Montagnard children literate in their own languages. This 
is done, in a special preparatory grade, through primers and 



other materials written in the mother tongue with phonemic 
orthographies. In this same preparatory grade, Vietnamese 
is taught as a foreign language. In the first and second 
grades the texts are diglot, with the mother tongue and 
Vietnamese on the same page, but Vie tnamese-as-a-f oreign- 
language is continued. After the second grade, all texts 
and instruction are in Vietnamese, except that a tribe's 
culture and folklore will continue to be taught from texts 
written in the mother tongue. Early indications are that 
this program is succeeding well. 

The first (and so far only) text to appear in Sre is 
An Bote Sen Sra , 'I Study Reading', a text for Sre children 
in the preparatory grade. Other texts are in preparation 
on various primary school subjects as well as tribal culture 
and folklore and should be forthcoming in the near future. 

Finally, there has also been published a Sre version of 
the New Testament, as translated by missionaries of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Aside from the pedagogical work of Evans and Bowen 
(1963) and some brief observations by Dournes (1950) in the 
introduction to hir; dictionary, nothing has yet been pub- 
lished, to my knowledge, which deals specifically with Sre 
syntax. 



